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A SHORT SKETCH OF HIS LIFE 


(1275-120G) 



HOUGH from times, 
life of a householder 


immemorial, the 
has been held up 


• even above that of a sanyaain, there 

are natures that feel an overwhelniing attrac- 
tion for the life of perfect freedom and joy, 
the life of penance undisturbed by the dust 
and heat of saTusara, .natures which, not 
content with, the moderate liberty of the 
householder, crave for annyasa with the same 
impatience with which a newly-caught parrot 
struggles against the bars of the cage. What 
the little firefly is beside the brightness of the 
sun, what a grain of sand 'is beside 'the 
vastness of iVfonnt Srleru, so is the life of a 
householder when compared with that of a 
sanyasin. ” So said Swami 'V'ivekananda 
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on one occnsion. So nltso thoii^^ht Vithnipant, 
the rat;her of Snint Dnynneshwnr. A, Hrnhmin 
by birth and n ICnlkarni by pro^e^'^ion, nil the 
love of n devoted wife could not reconcile him 
to ft worldly life. Before innrrince be hnd been 
on n lonp; pilpfrimrige, X‘i«iling every gbrine in 
Guzernt and ^Inhnrm<blrn. Kver since his 
childhood he wnp n devotee of Shri Vithal (or 
Yithoba) of Fnndhnrpur in the Dietrict of 
Sholnpur. It is possible tlmt this seed of 
devotion wns well-wntered in bis travels and 
though, for n time, be settled down to 
married life, yet it was not long before h** 
repented. lie longed to go to Benares nod to 
iwnsusw .V AKTAyMMsfa*. iRsjj- .tv* wsftv iaWWIdv-v 
and besides, there was that difticulty — the 
permission” of his wife. How was that permis- 
sion to be got V Great as is our respect for 
the yellow robes, still the aspiring monk is 
allowed to pursue his ambition only if his wife 
allows him to leave her. 'Wlint woman would 
cheerfully consent to bury her own happiness ? 

•This is » popnisr bolicf only. In the Sinrilitt no 
aiinsion^ is made to the necessity of getting wife's 
pormission. The onb* conditions laid down are (1) 
Birth of a son (2) Performance of Sacrifices and (3) 
Study of the VedaB. 
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No wonder, therefore, that S/iikmini, wife of 
Vitbalpant, withheld her permission. Let us 
not blame her. She was but a woman. 

Bat the mind of Vithalpant ^as unalterably 
fixed. He would be a aanyasin at -all costs. 
Soon after his marriage he lost his 
parents and was, at the request of his 
father-in-law, living at the latter’s house at 
AlanM*, One day, balefthis wife and all her 
people and went to Benares. There, he 
sought and found the house of the Swami 
Ramananda, a celebrated 6<myasin. “Have 
you taken your wife’s permission ? ” asked 
Ramananda. “ But I have no wife, no child,”' 
boldly replied Vithalpant. Believing in his 
•words, Ramananda gave him the yellow robes 
and allowed him to study under bis care. 

But this episode, instead of ending here, had 
a melancholy course to run. The unsuspect- 
ing Ramananda became very fond of Vithal- 
paut, now Cbaitanyashram, and soon made 
him his chief disciple. One day he asked Vithal- 
'pant (so we shall continue to call him, inspite of 
his temporary change of life and habit) to 
look after the math and its inmates and 

* A,village foarteen miles from Fooob. 
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Accompanied by a feu' disciples went soalhwnrd 
on a long pilgrimage to Bninesliwnr. Being 
himself a IVIahrattn Brahmin, he chose the 
western route, visiting on his way sacred 
towns and rivers. It was imposMble for him lo 
avoid Alcundi, then one of the principal 
centre? of orthodox learning. Vifhalpant 
must have foreseen his guru’s prospective visit 
to Alandi and that is, perhaps, why he did not 
nccompanj' him. lint the gods were 
determined to adt prejudicmliy to him. At 
Alandi Bamnnnnda had, ns usual, taken 
residence at the village temple, w’bore, in the 
evening, he was sainted by n lady, the 
picture of grief and^anxietj'. looking older in 
appearance than she was in years. That' 
woman was the disconsolate wife of Yithalpant. 
Bamananda blessed her -with the words “mayest 
thou have a son.’’ The blessing was quite 
customary and had nothing curious about it. 
But thinking of her ‘ runaway ’ husband she 
could not repress a rather ironical smile 
at the benediction, though she did not utter 
a single word. Surprised at her conduct 
Bamananda asked her what she meant. In the' 
conversation that followed, it transpired that 
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her husband had, oven at^ninsb her permis'sion 
and before she had any issue, renounced the 
world and had taken sanyasa, at Benares. The 
mind of Haraananda became more uneasy 
when after full investigation be found out 
that the husband of the woman was no other 
than his favourite disciple Vithalpant. Now, 
farther journey was at an end. He determined 
to set things right. So, taking the wife 
Hukmini and her people with him 
back he went to Benares. Surprised at 
the early and unexpected visit of bis master 
Vithalpant asked what had happened. With 
voice choked with rage, the moster said “ I 
bind been bo Alandi, you see,” and then asked 
almost ferociously “ Have you any cxplanotions 
to make ?” Disconcerted more by the word 
AlatvZi” than even by the question, the 
disciple fell to the ground, made a clean 
breast of everything and begged his guru’s 
pardon. He would, he said, do nuythiug to 
please his master. “ Then,” said Haraananda, 
“ take your wife andgo back to Ala^hdi and live 
the life of a householder.” No doubt, it was 
a critical moment and must sorely have tried 
the devotiou of Vithalpant for his master. He 
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did not like what he was directed to do ; but 
disobedience being out of the ' question, he 
quietly took the hand of his wife and sped 
back to his village about 12C1 A~7), a 
householder again, there to .spend the 
next twenty-two years of his life in poverty, 
distress and more terrible still, persecution. 

Did Ramananda believe that the people of 
Alandi would tamely submit to his decision ? 
If so, he was entirely in the wrong. Did he 
make any provision whereby the path of 
Vithalpant might become less thorny ? Did 
he now and then enquire how his disciple was 
faring, whether he was dead or living, 
happy or miserable ? The answer is, ' no.’ 
To his mind the initiation of Vitbalpant into 
the order of the aanyasina, based as it was on 
misrepresentation and fraud, wos null and void 
ah initio. Such a man, he thought, might 
have changed his garb but bis Ashram never I 
Even in yellow robes Vithalpant was still a 
householder.. He was really so during the 
last twelve years. The view of Ramananda 
might or might not be correct. The' real 
<IUestion was, How would the people of 
Alandi receive their former friend ?” And if 
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the prospect was that they woud not be very 
friendly why, in the world, should Vithalpant 
have chosen Alandi for his residence instead 
of some other suitable city or village ? Perhaps 
such considerations of prudence never occur to 
minds, noble and pure, conscious of their own 
honesty of purpose and too unw'orldly to fore- 
see meaner treatment at the hands of others. 
Another interesting question that occurs 
to one is, “ What, was the duty of 
Kukmini when Pamananda ordered her 
husband back to Alandi” She knew the 
longing of her husband for moksha. She knew, 
by experience, how unhappy he w’ould be 
when dragged to the worldly life. Was it not 
proper for her to sanction her husband’s 
conduct ? If the sanyasa of her husband 
wad null and void only because he bad not her 
permission, surely was it not her duty to grant 
it, even at that late stage ? The answer is 
difficult. Perhaps she was childless and the 
Shaatras allow the life of sanyasa only after 
the aspirant has got children. It is very 
difficult to decide this delicate question when 
we have no positive knowledge as to how fer 
this rule of the Shastras was observed in the 
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13th century. Perhaps nobody was in the 
wrong. But one would fain wish so much gentle- 
ness and so much nobility went unpersecuU'fl. 

Cruelly disappointed in his spiritual dreain<, 
Vitlmlpant returned to Alandi — there to find 
another, perhaps keener disappointment 
awaiting him. He was boycotted. His friends 
avoided him ; the rest persecuted him. He 
had no friends but hunger and destitution. 
He had no hope except from the Faith chat in 
him lay. And yet this harassed, persecuted 
man had not one word of blame, of censure for 
his enemies ! G-pntle, meek, and uniformly 
forgiving, he blessed those that cursed 
him and went on, inspite of fatigue and 
privations, chanting the name of the I.ord! 
Verily, this ostracized Vitbalpant resembled 
that ideal sage so beautifully described by his 
son : — 

“ He treads the earth lightly for fear the 
ant might be crushed under his feet. As the 
heron which wishing to catch' the fish just 
plunges its beak into the stream without dis- 
turbing the u’ater, so he is particular that the 
equanimity of others is not disturbed. When 
the cat removes its litter from one place 
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to another she holds ' it by the teeth. JBut 
does the action injure the litter ? Certainly 
not. In a similar ■way his actions do harm to 
nobody. His countenance is full of love and 
before he opens his lips, the hearer is assured 
■of the kindness of the words by the love 
beaming in the eyes. His look is lean and 
appearance quite ordinary. But don’t presume 
to estimate the sweetness of the plantain fruit 
■firom the skin of the tree. Full of thought, 
he is generally silent. He never ' raises his 
hand against man or animal or if at all he 
lifts it up, it is only to promise protection to 
others. Do you believe that a man of this 
type ■will e-ver handle the sword or even the 
stick or that he would be guilty of an act of 
violence ?” * 

In 12'73 A. D., however, the tedinm of his 
life was broken. In that year his •wife bore 
him a son, later named Hivrittinath, literally 
‘ The lord of Eennneiation.’ Two years later 
was horn Dnyanadev, "The Grod of Knowledge,” 
the subject of this short sketch. After him 
yithalpant had two children, — one son and 

* Tbe linyanesbwiiTi is oot, though i(s deserves to be 
translated into Bnglish. All the renderings in this 
■sketchy fheceEote, arespeolsUy made tor it. 
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the other a daughter. They were named 
Sopanadev and Mukta Bai ‘ The liiberat'- 
ed.* The joy, which the parents felt at the 
birth of these children, was not unalloyed. 
They had that hard battle to fight, the fight 
/with poverty. And in that trying duel, the 
more spiritual the soldier, the fewer chances 
he has of success. Starvation was not new to 
them. The neglect of their friends and the 
cruel and almost vindictive persecution of their 
villagers, had made them pretty familiar with 
it. What was worse was the consciousness that 
the children would have to inherit ostracism 
with the possibility that the happiness of their 
life might be blasted. That was as iron to 
the soul of the fond parents. To live under a 
cloud I and that too fi'om childhood ! To grow 
up in misery and destitution ! How agonizing! 
And yet the distressing thought did not break 
them. It only drew together the hearts of the 
family, the, father, the mother, the brothers 
and the sister. The children had no other 
company. They, therefore, played by the side 
of tbeir parents. They heard their father 
talk o^ renunciation. They saw their mother 
practise self-denial- They ' had no regular 
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schooling. But the very air they breathed 
was charged with religion and the schooling 
they had at the feet of their parents, was a 
great preparation for their future life. 

Precocious beyond comparison, of an 
extremely joyous disposition, and with the- 
powers of the spirit early awakened, these 
children — ^if children 'they must he called— 
literally * enjoyed ’ their poverty, laughed at 
persecution and drew the highest lessons of life 
from the most trying vexations. In all the 
works that they have left us — and they all 
wrote religious treatises, ‘poems, etc.,— yon will 
not find a single thought, one unguarded 
expression that reveals a trace of that misery 
' which was their daily ej^erience. The works- 
of Dnyanadev, our hero (better known by the 
name Dnyaneshwar) are brimful of that 
ecstasy which mocks at sorrow and delights in 
suffering. He was not of a militant disposition. 
He was not the kind of man described by Saint 
Bamdas : — - ^ . 

“ His piercing look strikes terror into the 
heart of the wicked and makes them conscious 
of the meannessr of their souls.” 

On the contrary all his conquests have been. 
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conquests of Love. It is true that a miracle 
(worked by him) is said to have brought the 
Pandits of Faithnu down to their knees* But 
when we reineinber the strong strictures ^ he 
has passed against any abuse of spiritual 
power, we might w’ell pause before we accept 
the story. The obstinacy of the Pandits must 
have been conquered by his love. He was too 
modest to argue, too forbearing to quarrel, too 
gentle to fight. If in moments of ecstasy, felt 
while discoursing upon religion, he allowed 
words of ]iride to escape him, it was no mean 
vulgar personal pride. > He was proud of 
his Cfod, of his Guru and of his Grantha. 
While extolling the Grantha, he never praised 
himself but attributed all inspiration to the 
grace of his Guru. Though poor in wealth, 
India is by no means so in spirit; and yet in 
all the religious biography of so many centuries 
one hardly comes across such a picture of 
magnificent spirituality thriving in the wilder- 
ness of crushing misery. 

* On one occasion he says : — Is it not wonderful that 
ordinary people should insist that n real BtifO mtutl 
000081000115 exeroiso supernatural powers when wo 
remember that ho is quite oblivious of his own person 
oven P What a stupid bigotry I 
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But whatever happiness the ostracised 
family derived from one another's company was 
soon to end. An event occurred which shows 
to v/;liat extent the perverse obstinacy of blind 
n orthodoxv can go. The ceremony of w'earing 
the Sacred thread is of extreme importance in 
the life of a Brahmin boy. In fact, real 
Brabminhood dates from that ceremony. 
■Every one, therefore, can understand bow 
anxious Vithalpant and his wife must have 
been to get that ceremony, TJpanayana of 
Nivrilhinath' and Dnyaneshwar, now ten 
and . eight years old respectively, perform- 
ed. They hoped that time and their 
own forbearance had appeased the anger of 
their villagers and that no farther difficulty 
on the point would be raised. They, therefore^ 
broached the subject before the" leading 
luminaries of their neighbourhood, hard- 
hearted, though scarcely hard-headed’Shastiis, 
who constituted.^ themselves as the pole 
reposuories of religious wisdom. But they 
were in no mood to grant justice' or even 
mercy. For a sanyasin returing to the second 
Ashram, they thought, there was but one 
punishment. The sin was monstrous and the 
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sentence death. Believing (without reason) 
that their own death would make the path of 
their children smooth and their thread-cere- 
mony possible, Vithalpanb- and his wife once 
more saluted those Brahmins, trusted their 
'Children to the care of Q-od, walked straight to 
Allahabad and there in the holy confiuence of 
the three rivers, ended by one plunge their life 
and what was more bitter still, their suffering. 


In the absence of detailed and authentic 


account, the conduct of Vithalpant appears to 
be improperly meek anj| extremely irapraoti- 
-cable. Did bes,try to find out his old guru or 
failing him, some other Pandit at Benares or 
even in the Deccan who would point to some 
favourable text on the point ? Wedo not know.** 


- * .See Mitaksharo oommentBty on YHjnBvalkya 
Bmnti (Past III, verse 280) for the penance presoribed 
for the sanyc^7i -who wants to become a .householder. 
Xho offence is not classed under the Maba-pataks or 
Great Sins but under Upa-pataka only. Vijnaiieshwar 
(the commentator] Quotes from Farashara a passage 
wbicta says *• A aanyaain is purified when he performs 
three Knohahhras and three Cbandrayanas and all'the 
ceremonies that have been performed since hie child- 
hood. " Now Kriobabhras and Cbandrayanas are well 
known and simple Prayascbittas. Another Frayasohitta 
quoted from Samvarta is equally simple. The offence 
therefore, of the religious legislators of Alandi 
‘becomes, to say the least, monstrous. ' 
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The very text on which the Shastris of AlwnAi^ 
depended for their memorable htit scarcely 
CTmmendable sentence not available. The 
&ct5, however, are faithfully, recorded by 
!Mukta Bai, the sister of llnyaneshwar and have 

to this day passed unchalienoed.^ 

So ends the sad chapter in the history 
of Vithalpant’s life. Jfow begins the brilliant 
career of his children. As serene and 
cheerful as 'ever they discussed what the 
^ next step shonld be. 2fivrithinath perhaps 
heartily sick of the dogmatism of the leading 
Brahmins of Alandi, was for no submission. 
** What is ^tbst thread-ceremony to me ? ” 
he cried, “ I am holiness .incarnate ! ” “But the 
hero of onr present- sketch, born as he was to 
jead the people instead of defying them, 
thought conciliation to be the best course : 

True, brother, true ” he said “ you are 
holiness incarnate, who could doubt your 
parity ? But look at the people and our duty 
by them.” He then proceeded to explain 
how discipline is the ruling factor in Fociety 
and'pointed out how it devolved especially on 
the wise to obey its laws and to uphold its 
honom. “ Don’t you see how like an army 
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withont a general the society is going to rack 
and rain ? If we, the wise refuse to obej’ itj 
why should the- ignorant do so, when they 
have every motive for defiance ? Do let ns 
go, brother, and bring the Sbnstris round ; ”■ 
and forthwith they repaired to the lending 
Brahmins. “ Wo can’t disobey the Shastras, ” 
they said “ nor can we alter them. Your 
tbread-eeremony is impossible. But if yon get 
a permit from the Pandits of Paithan, then 
we are prepared to admit you to the privi- 
leges of a Brahmin. ” “That w'e shall try to 
do” said Dnyanesbwar and off they started to 
Paithan.* 

16 iff ssfd that erect 6be PtcttdStis erf Axii/cem 
at first refused to admit this brotherhood into 
the fold of Brahmanism, but being amazed at 
the miracle which Dnynneshwar wrought by 
making a bnfinlo recite verses from the Rig 
Veda, they, in terror and reverence, yielded 
and gave the necessary permit which enabled 
jC^ivrithinath and Dnyanesbwar to hove their, 
thread-ceremony performed. But the putting 

• On the riTor _ Goda,Tari in the Nizam’s territory. 
Faitnan and Deogiri are both situated in the Nizam's 
Ijominions but in tlioso' days they formed part of 
Maharashtra. 
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on of the saoted thread was not with them- 
the beginning of study j rather was it the 
beginningof their life’s work- — religious revivals 
At the feet of their father they had drunk 
deep of spiritual learning. Nivrithinath when- 
a stripling of seven had come across a great 
sage, Shri-Gaininath at Tryambakeshwar near 
Nasik, who, struck with the attainments of the 
lad, initiated him into the mysteries of yoga. 
Dayan eshwar his junior by two years, became- 
his disciple and thronghout his short life 
referred to his* elder brother as his spiritual 
master, at the touch of whose blessing-hand he- 
had penetrated the ‘unknown.’ liuthewasnot 
satisfied with his own spiritual freedom. He had 
love infinite for his ignorant brothers' and 
sisters in Maharashtra, and ever since hie 
childhood, his mind was busy thinking as to- 
the best way he should help them. In those 
days, Maharashtra- was ruled by the Yadav 
kings of Deogiri, better known by the- 
subsequent name Daulatabad. The . tide of 
Moslem conquest that had deluged the 
northern part of India, was soon (1294 A.D.) 
to' reach Deccan and to shatter the already 
waning power of the Yadav kings.- Twenty-one 
2 ~ 
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years (1273) before the invasion of Allauddin, 
Bamdeo Rao, the then king of Deogiri had 
headed a strong movement in the Deccan to 
rebuild the dilapidated temple of Vitkobz at 
Pandkarpur, Wbnt the encouragement of the 
king and the devotion of the people did, 
Dnyaneshwar saw and he resolved to avail him- 
self of the awakening religious consciousness of 
the people. Already a band of enthusiastic 
admirers had gathered round him. To train 
them properly in the science of Realization, he 
wrote in 1290 at Nevasa*^ (District Ahmednagar) 
the Bhavartha-Dipika — that celebrated com- 
mentary on the GiUi, which is deservedly con- 
sidered ns the Magnum opus of his brilliant 
career. 

The wisdom and foresight which Dnyanesh- 
war displayed in selecting the Gita for bis 
commentary deserve the highest praise. Deeply 
versed in all the Vedic lore, he could have 
selected the Brahmasutriis or any of the 
difficult Upanishads for bis discourse. In 
selecting the Grita, he might have been guided 
by his devotion to Shri -Krishna. Perhaps he 

* Tbo distciot ot Ahmednagkc ia roughlr aorth*ea«t 
iot the Poona Distriot anti south-west ol Faitban and 
Deogiri. 
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was following} consciously or unconsciously, the 
trend of the national mind which it was bis 
mission in part to arouse. The Qita has a 
peculiar fascination for the leaders especially 
in times of national awakening. We know- 
how that book has largely inspired many 
uf the national leaders of the day : we know 
how in his solitary travelling throughout 
India, Vivekananda had only the Qitxt and a 
photo of Shri'Hamnkrishna Paramahamsa for his 
companions; we knowhow it has influenced the 
national movement and has given it a special- 
ly spiritual character. So also it affected the 
Maharashtra of SaintDoyaneshwar’s time. Apart 
from its singular beauty of erpression, clarity 
of vision, and breadth of outlook, the Gita is a 
book the word-meaning of which even an 
oriHnary man very little advanced in Sanskrit 
can understand. The writer of this .sketch has 
seen persons who scarcely able to distinguish 
the set from the A.nit roots and quite ignorant 
of the ten conjugations and six tenses in 
Sanskrit are yet able to give in an off-hand 
manner the sense of any verse from the Gita^ 
This sort of Sanskrit literature found great 
favour with ^laratha people of the time of this 
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religious re\'iYal. The Bamayan, the Maha- 
bharat, the Bhagvat, — ^thdtigh the last Is 
occasioually more difficult than the first two — 
and a few other Pnrauas were the scriptures 
from which both the saints and their followers 
drew inspiration. Ko wonder, therefore, that 
our hero should hare selected therefrom a piece 
which has engaged the attention of the greatest 
intellects of the country during centuries and 
through all vicissitudes of the national life? 
and he has delivered the message of Ziord 
Krishna in a work that will last as long as 
the Marathi language. 

It is impossible to describe the supreme 
beautj' of this book except in language which', 
to those who have not read it, may appear 
hyperbolical. Never have the dry bones of 
theiVedanta been clothed in a richer manner. 
The provinces of poetiy and of philosophy 
generallj" so unfriendly, here meet in snch 
harmonious perfection that the reader is unable 
to determine whether the palm belongs to the 
former or to the latter. The similies are 
exquisite. Never far-fetched, uniformly 
elegant and often sublime, they dazzle the 
mind of the reader by their number and 
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variety. He "piles illustrations ujion illustra- 
tions and by a succession of images brings home 
the sense of the test with a force and power 
that are truly admirable. Saint Dnyaneshwar 
himself was not conscious of the brilliance 
of his powers. In the opening chapter he 
says ; 

“ I have presumed to attempt to explain the 
Gita without sufficiently taking into account 
the difficulty of the task ; I can hope to 
succeed only if the impossible becomes possible, 
if the glow-worm can give light to the sun, or 
a tiny bird* take out all the water of the sea. 
To appreciate the vastness of the sky, we 
ourselves must have vastness of imagination ; 
so to explain'the meaning of the Gita, the com- 
mentator must-be at least equal to the author 
in intelligence and learning. I am’, however* 
supported in my venture only by the conscious- 
ness that I am but the figure-head and really 
my Ch-ivu, the great ITivrittideo is speaking. 
When wooden dolls move like animate 
beings, is that because they have life or power 
of movement ? Is it not on the contrary the 
power of the man who holds the strings ? So 
I need have no misgiving. The desire-yielding 
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COW is my mother. I might be as contemp- 
tible ns iron but is not the Philosopher's stone 
there to convert me into gold ?” 

A little later, however, all this diflSdence 
drops off and he says ; — 

" Does the sun appear bigger than a man’s 
hand P And yet does it not fill the earth with 
light ? So short are these words but the 
meaning is. deeper than the' sea and as infinite 
as the sky. It will remove all doubt and like 
a knlpa-txee, satisfy your desires. 

"The sweetness of- nectar, the charm of 
music and the cool fra^nnce of the southern 
wind — all combined will not stand comparison 
with the supreme excellence of this story. It 
will bring joy to all the senses at one and the 
same time. If sugared milk can core 3'ou of 
diseases, why spoil the palate with bitter doses, 
of medicines ? So if you want moleaha, you need 
not torture the senses and try to conquer 
the mind. Just hear this ‘ story,’ and you will 
get it (moksba).” His pride of the Marathi 
language is manifested in the following 
words : — 

" Do I hear you say that these are only 
Alarathi words and hence inevitably lacking in 
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beauty ? Marathi words no doubt ! but words 
that will put the best Sanskrit composition into- 
shade. They are sweeter than nectar and 
more refreshing than the southern wind. Mark 
this, my fiieuds. If you dispassionately read 
the Sanskrit Gita and^ my Marathi commenta- 
ry, 5»ou cannot say which is superior to which !’* 
Thouutt almost the first Marathi writer of 
distinction, he never apologizes for the use of 
the Vernacular ; and this is the more remark- 
able because even to the end of the 18tb 
century, Marathi writers had always the dread 
of the Pandits *in their minds- when they 
commenced writing. They either apologized 
far the use of Mwcethi, eriplaiued that the uae 
of the Vernacular was necessary while educating 
the maBse.s or at least reviled the Pandits for 
their scornful behaviour towards the language 
of the people. Dnyaneshwar did none of these 
thingt. He neither quarrelled with the Pandits 
nor justified his behaviour but wrote (or rather 
spoke) in the glad certainty that his book 
was bound to make a mark. His words of 
pride must never be mistaken for that vulgar 
pride which is at once odious and contemptible. 
On the contrary, it is the warmth of* ecstasy 
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thni 1ms tinned his words with occnsionnl 
boldness; otherwise he was the snine modest, 

unassuming Dnynneshwar ns ever. 

This is no phace to describe the beauties of 
the work or to trace the delightful picture of 
the eager, candid and doubting Arjunn, so 
consistentlj' developed throughout the bonk. 
One or two extracts, however, will not be 
entirely out of place, ^^^lile commenting on the 
10th and 11th verses of the Vlth chapter 
this is how Dnynneshwar describes the fit 
place for practising yogat — 

“ Det it be ‘n quiet place, with a beautiful 
cluster of trees protecting it from the hottest 
rays of the sunl Bits of sunshine, peeping 
through the trees must, however, illumine it, 
and the wind, gentle, cool and fragrant be there 
to accompany it. No noise there except the 
sweet prattle of the parrot or the humming of 
the bee. A few ducks and swans with three or 
four cJiahravdka, birds would not be entirely 
unwelcome ; and if occnsional]3' . the cuckoo 
cooes or a solitary pea-cook dances — well, we 
shall not drive them away. In short, the place 
must amuse us and at the same time awaken 
all the latent powers of the soul. It mnsfc 
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purify the ororldly, stimulate the Sadkaka and 
must even tempt a- king if he visits it, to lay 
aside his crown and practise topasya.” 

Aijuna, eager to see the Virat form of the 
IjOrd and yet uncertain whether He would 
deign to confer the favour on him says : — 

** Sut another desire has taken possession of 
my heart. Shall f unfold it ? And why 
should I not? If the fish does not wish to 
trouble water with itS presence, where is it to 
go ? If the habe hesitates to suck milkTrom 
the breast of its mother, who else will feed it f 
And if we do not approach Yon, who will help 
us ? I do not know whether I deserve to have 
•ene wis^ gTHuYefi'io me. IJihe hhe patient, my 
duty is'to tell the symptoms to the physician- 
"W hether I am fit or not is not my look-out- 
Does not a hungry person feel that be would 
devour the whole of this world ? It is natural 
that I ci-ave to See Thee, Oh I^rd J But the 
decision rests with you and no other ! I kno<v 
that you will fulfil this desire, not because I 
am fit by virtue of spirituality, but because 
your munificence knows no bounds. Did you 
not grant mohsha to your enemies, the 
•demons? If your enemies can claim th© 
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privilege, why should your friends, servants, 
children be difHdent? Again if Dhruvn, 
was fit for your favour why not Arjuna 
also ?” 

In the best translation, nine-tenths of the 
beauty of the original is lost. The subtle 
suggestiveness of words or the wonderful magic 
of expression can never be translated. The 
book in the original will charm the render, ns 
it charmed the audience that cnthu8iasticn1l3' 
gathered from dajr to day in 1290 at the 
temple of Nevasa where chapter after chapter 
was delivered extempore and taken down bj’ the 
devoted disciple Snlohidnnnnda. When the work 
was finished, his master and brother Nivrittider 
said to Dnyaneshwar “we have bad a good treat. 
But now let us have something original ” ; at 
whiohDnynneshwnrcomposed the Amritnnubhav 
‘The taste of Nectar ’ at ten successive sittings. 
The hook reveals the same grasp of the subject 
but being more difficult and less rhetorical is 
not ns popular ns the first. 

The message of Dn^'aneshwar, ns contained 
in these two books, derives peculiar signi- 
ficance when we remember how dififereot it 
was from his 'own character and predilections. 
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G-enerally it so happens that the father of a. 
revolution is himself, in part at least, the child 
of those forces which under his guidance are 
ultimately responsible for1;he changes brought 
about in thought and life. When, for instance,. 
Mr. Tilak discards the authority of accepted 
commentators and gives us a new and convinc- 
ing interpretation of the ‘ liOrd’s song ’ we 
know that he is preaching a doctrine, which, 
even independently of the Gita he might 
have preached, a doctrine which is in con- 
sonance with his own opinions, in consonance 
also with the spirit of the ^times. But it is 
very diflSonlt to lay aside your opinions and- 
preach ^ a gospel that is required by the 
condition of the country. That is what Saint 
Dnyaneshwar has done. Sister Nivedita 
gives us a beautiful description* of the lifelong 
struggle raging in the heart of her master, of 
how though trying to remain faithful to the- 
banner of Sbri Ramakiishna Paramabamsa,” he- 
delivered a message ** the utterance ""of whioh- 
often used to strike him as a lapse she has- 
told us how “ be would struggle against 
thoughts of country and rel igion and make of 
* » The Master as 1 saw Hina" by Sister Hivedita. 
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himself f.he poor homeless wanderer to whom 
every country and every relif»ion should be 
alike ” and yet how *' before he even knew it, ’* 
he would be spreading broadcast fhosc words of 
faith and hope w’hich sent a thrill tbroup;h the 
hearts of his countrj'men, tnakinf' them con' 
scions of their own destiny. Similar prni-e 
must also bn fjiven to Dnyane-^hwar. He wn- 
a great Yogin and Dg'tni'it ; and j'et lie ha** 
preached the doctrine of niiakti because hO 
was aware of the needs of society. Like many 
-philosophers he did not condemn knrmnn : for 
he knew that however necessary a strictly 
monastic life may be to an advanced ftadhalca, 
that was neither helpful nor desirable for the 
ordinary man. Ife must also be praised for 
having reconciled the 'various contending 
factions by preAching equal devotion to nil 
the deities. The Puranns, in spile of their 
real service to the cause of religion, have by 
establishing the superiority of particular deities 
over others brought a spirit of intolerance 
in a religion full of toleration. But the 
religions revival of which Dnynneshwnr ws* 
the pioneer, would have nothing to do with 
-such contemptible differences. His writings 
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contain passages where Shiva and Vishnu 
. receive equal share of devotion, This is the 
more remarkable as perhaps he preferred for 
himself the ^firguna form of worshii). The- 
truth is that he and other lending saints tried 
to unite all elements of Hinduism and thus 
present a solid front to the disintegrating 
influences that came in the wake of the 
IMahomednn conqueror : It was a deliberate 
step in that process of assimilation about which 
we shall have to speak something later on. 

The appearance of these two books considera* 
bly enhanced the high reputation Dnyaneshwar 
had attained. Unlike the politician, the 
Hindu Saint requires no newspapers, no 
organization for the propagation of his ideas. 
He need not even leave his place and still 
'thousands of people would come from thn 
most distant corner, sit at his feet and learn. 
Driyaneshwar had the same experience. And 
yet, not content with the success his mission 
had achieved he started ostensibly for a long 
prilgrimage no doubt, but really to carry the 
truths of the Vedanta -to the remotest parts of 
his country. He was accompanied by his 
brothers and sister, by numerous friends and 
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mnny disciplpfi. The very fact tlinb the party 
included such men as the ^oldbinitb Nnrhnri, 
the potter Gorn and the. gardener Snmvtn — 
naTne.i respected to this day by even orthodox 
Brahmins — shows the extent of the awakening. 
The cry of free primary edacnlion of these 
days is only a revised edition, so to say, of the 
universal religions edncation prevalent in India 
since the days of Buddha. India never Inckecl 
education. When arts and crafts were not 
dependent upon literacy, the necessity of 
imparting secular education, in addition to the 
religious one, was justly not felt. The career 
of wealth, of glory, of ambition and heroism 
was open to the man who could not even spell 
bis name and who^ was nc ignorant of the 
six systems of philosophy ns of Homer or 
Virgil* 

At Pandharpur, the party was joined by 
Hamdev, the son of a tailor, than whom the 
God Vithol bad no more fervent devotee. To 
him, Vitboba was not the stable, stone image 
that He is to the ordinary Bhakla. Namdev 
played and talked with Him, was free to love 
and in moments of petulance and anger, to 
chide the God, whose banner is even now 
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carried by more than a million people in 
3Iahnrashtra. It is unnecessary to follow the 
saintly group, visiting shrine after shrine, 
bathing in sacred rivers, blessing the weak, con- 
vincing the doubting, themselves alternately lost 
in mute ecstacy and eloquent song. The task 
of preaching Bhdfcti and knowledge to the v’ast 
concourse of people who greeted them where- 
ever they wended their way, was generally 
entrusted to NamdtVy 'whose power of waking 
up the latent fire of Bhakti in the hearts of 
'his hearers was unrivalled. Sometimes it was 
Dnyaneshwar who addressed them or Gorn the 
potter and VisohcJchcchar. It was a trium- 
phal tour and can favourably compare with 
the journey of the Swami Vivekananda, from 
Golombo to Almora, when in 1896 he returned 
to India from his successful mission to the 
West. 

A few words are necessary to enable the 
reader to have a general idea of the religious 
revival of which Dnyaneshwar was the 
pioneer. It has been sometimes stated that 
the revival was a revolt against caste and 
Brabmanical oligarchy, that it was a crusade 
against social abuses and inequalities and that 
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all the saints and prophets from Dnyaneshwar 
and Namdev down to Tnkaram and Hamdas 
carried on in their own way the work of 
social uplift, which, interrupted owing to the 
wars and revolutions of the eighteenth 
century, has again been, under more "favour- 
nble auspices, taken up by the ‘great social 
reformers of the 1 9th century.' There is more 
imagination than truth in this statement. It 
is true that they were social reformers in -the 
sense they reformed the society of their times 
by holding up the ideals of charity, piety, 
benevolence and God>snrrender. The mind 
of man is generally too fond of the form and 
is often forgetful of the spirit ; and by laying- 
special emphasis on the essentials of religion, 
they did succeed in making the people think 
more of the spirit than of the forms. But it 
can never be truly said that they were social 
reformers in the accepted sense of the phrase. 
And the reason is evident ; in the first place, 
it must be noted that from the 11th or 12th 
century to the end of the I7tbj the influence of 
the Brahmin was purely intellectual. It is 
true that he was the repository of religious 
knowledge and was indispensable on occasions 
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when religioua ceremonies were to beperform> 
ed. But in the body politic he occupied 
only a very subordinate place. Almost all the 
X^olitical leaders of those times — ^big Inamdars 
and Jagirdars with administrative powers 
and military equipment — were non-Brahmins t 
their wealth, their social status, their political 
influence might hare excited the envy of any 
ambitious Brahmin. The Bhirkes, the I^lohites, 
the Jadhavs, the Bhonsles — to name only a 
few — all these had nothing to [envy in the 
social status of the Brahmin. Strangely 
enough the Brahmin also was quite content 
with his lot. There was no rivalry, no 
jealousy, no competition between th<* Brahmin 
and the non-Brabmin. These evils did not 
creep till at least Balqjt Viswanath became 
the Peshwa in 1714. Till that time the 
so-called lion and the so-called lamb drank of 
the same stream. These religious preachers 
did not break the* barriers of caste, simply 
because there were no serious barriers awaiting 
the advent of the social reformer. On the 
contrary they tried to strengthen all those 
bonds w'hich were calculated to keep alive the 
Tarnasbram system which it was their ideal to 
3 
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areiastate. Their writings do not reek of that 
Brahmin ophobia which has charaoterised the 
utterances of many non-Brahmins especially 
duringlhelast few months. They have, no doubt 
scathing criticism on hypocrites and impostors. 
But these " blessed souls ” are found in all 
classes alike, and the*Brahmin had no special 
monopoly of them. They used their lash not 
on the Brahmin but on vice; their criticism 
was abstract and not concrete. They wetefoi' 
caste-distinctions, though affainsicaste-jealons- 
fe s. They w e re *ag ain sti _ ^intermarriages. 
^*ey did not favour such, violation of caste 
discipline as a Brabmin’s talcing his food from 
the hands of,, a Sudra (vide Dnyanesbwari 
chapter 13 ve^rse G74). Tiieir mission was 
love and that love no artificial fencing'of 
caste or colour could keep'in'bounds. On rare 
occasions theyjdid, indeed, break|these rules 
of caste which again and again' they have 
emphasized, in their writings. To cite an 
example, Bkanath (lo28-159S) on one 
occasion took his meals in the house of a 
Jddhar ; but any reader who will care to read 
a hundred ■‘lines from ‘bis works will 'find that 
■ he is deadly against all breaking 6( caste- 
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discipline. Takaram, himself a Sudra, has never 
for once even reviled the Brahmin because he 
is a Brahmin : and even he is in favour of 
nil those caste-distinctions which owing to the 
blast of western civilisation are rapidly 
-disappearing in the clouds. We might break 
•caste or maintain it, jnst as we please, but it is 
Tcally unjust to drag the names of these saints 
in controversies, the issues of which can be 
•decided on independent lines of thought and 
argument. 

What then, was the mission of these saints 
and prophets? What is their place in the 
history of their times ? What service did they 
render^ to the country ? It was' their glorious 
privilege to rouse the hearts of their countrymen 
to the Faith which was their birth-right. Even 
in countries noted for their organising power, 
there is the danger of the masses remaining 
■comparatively ignorant of their religion. The 
story is told of a great Bishop visiting one 
of the mining districts in England and asking 
one of the miners whether he knew Christ. 

What is his number ? ” asked the man 

* Th'e anthori^ for this Btoiy is the late Swaml 
VivekananSa. 
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thinking that Christ was his fellow-laboarer. 
That is the sort of ignorance which the leaders 
of the national thooght ought to guard against 
especially in times of ware and revolutions 
when the fate of the nation is in the melting- 
pot. If Rama and Krishna had been to the 
Indian peasant no more than Christ was to this 
typ*®*^^ labourer, then the Moslem proselytiser 
would have succeeded in his mission quite 
easily and within no time. • While estimating 
the services of the Maratha saints and prophets 
the fact must never be overlooked that the 
period of the religious revival brought about 
by them synchronised with the occnpation of 
the Maratha territory by the Moslem invader.' 
Till the times of Dnyane^hwar, the shock of 
the Moslem conquest was not felt in the 
Deccan. The North Indian plains were 
already red with the blood of thousands pf 
.soldiers, bravely bat hopelessly fighting for the 
cause of their country and religion. The tide 
at last swept over the whole of Maharashtra and 
when the Muslim came he brought not only 
bis sword but Koran also. This two-fold 
■mission of the Muslim adventurer it was the 
duty of the nation to resist. The political 
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leaders were weak and therefore helpless } 
eonsequently the invader established himself 
in the country almost without opposition. It 
was exactly at this time that the great wave of 
religious revival started. That is why, instead 
of being a controversial movement, it was 
entirely assimilative and synthetical. It was 
no time to quarrel whether Shiva- was greater 
than Vishnu or whether the Adwaiti was 
right and the Dwaiti or qualified Dualist 
wrong. All those controversies whose echoes 
and re«eehoes from some other parts of the 
country were still heard, were all hushed 
up. It did not matter which Deity you wor- 
shipped, so long as you remained a Hindu. 
The - political unity which Shivaji only 
partially succeeded in making was preced- 
ed by social and religious solidarily. The 
Reformation movement in Europe with which 
this movement is incorrectly compared, started 
lopg after the last crusade with the Turk was 
fought; but here in Maharashtra the move- 
ment as it synchronized with the rule of the 
Moslem was essentially national though inevit- 
ably disguised as religious; and as timeipassed 
on, as the political awakening became more- 
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and more pronounced, the religious leaders 
also became more and more national, until at 
last in Bamda's we see the Patriot-Saint whose 
political fervour was equalled only by his 
religious faith. It is farue that Tnkaram never 
plunged into the flood but only contented 
himself with standing on the bank of the 
national awakening. ' But even he, so indifier* 
ent to worldly matters, blessed the movement 
and when Shivaji approached him in the spirit 
of a disciple asked him to seek the aid of Saint 
Bamdas as the Attest man to guide. When 
these points are remembered,- the reader wilt 
see why the movement assumed this syntheti- 
cal form, why the Brahmin still continued to 
monopolise bis “ priest-craft,” why even those 
forms, ceremonies^ and rituals which had 
outlived their usefulness were so jealously kept 
intact, and observed with all the intense 
devotion of a fanatic. The one work, therefore, 
which the great saints of Maharashtra set them- 
selves to do was awakening the hearts of 
the people and unifying them by the bond of 
love for God and religion, and this they did 
with a persistence and success that is truly 
marvellous. If even after the lapse of moro 
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than two centuries, “ it is hard to convince 
people who have Takaram in their mouth, of 
the intrinsic moral superiority of -the Bible,”' 
how much more difficult his task must have 
appeared to the Moslem missionary, in dealing 
with the contemporaries of Namdev and 
Tukaram, Bkanath and Ramdas !' 

Space forbids us fro^ 'describing at great 
length the service of these 'faints and prophets 
to their language and literature ; and yet it is 
impossible to pass over it in silence. It can 
safely be said that if there -is any force, rhythm 
or power of expression in the Marathi language,^ 
that is entirely due to these saints and pro- 
phets who, when Marathi was neglected everyr 
where, took this famished orphan and" nursed ,ifc 
with all the love at their command. The 
language really stood in need of protectors. It 
did not find favour with the Pandit who was 
too full of Sanskrit j and from the 14th century 
onward it censed to be the official language. 
Discarded by .Prince and Pandit, by Court and 
Camp, it sought shelter at the feet of these 
saints. It is their writings which gave Marathi 
a dignity which hitherto it lacked. Their 
success was sufficient to induce literary 
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aspirants to imitate their example ; anti the 
result was a mass' of literary matter of which 
perhaps a liundredth part only has hitherto been 
brought to light by Marathi antiquarians. They 
were prolific writers, .nil of them. , To compose 
verses by the, thousand was quite, an easy thing 
with them. Their ambition was to write 
crores of verses, Namdev is credited with 
being the author of 96 crores of AhJiangaa 
(verses) j and though this is a physical impos- 
sibility ^tbat shows the ambition of the writers 
or expectations of their renders. Tt is true that 
much of this literature is marred by a want 
of the sense of proportion, by artistic 
ineleganqp and by tiresoin'' repetitions. 
But this is because the authors did not get 
any regular literary training; and inspite of 
their liferary faults, even the roost prejudiced 
reader will have to admit that the works they 
have bequeathed us are full of the aroma of 
spiritual faith and insight. This is not the 
place to describe the growth of the Marathi 
literature nr to describe how from being the 
handmaid of religion, poetry grew to have an 
independent throne for herself. One or two 
points, however, deser\'e special mention. The 
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liternture of these times deals almost exclu- 
sively — direcfly or indirectly — with Religious 
ideas and religions i^ersonages. It can roughly 
• be divided into four parts (1) The exposition 
of the Ve^nia. Thisisfound in Dnyaneshwari 
Amritanubhavn, Eknnathi Bhngvat and works 
of this type, all written in verse ; (2) Songs of 
religions ecstasy, mostly composed in the 
Ahhang metre, which is an adaptation of the 
Anuahtubh metre ; (3) Didactic poetry, also in 
the same metre containing maxims of good 
conduct, strictures on the vices of h 5 ’pocriles 
and (4)* Stories from the Ramayan and the 
Mahnbhnrat. This forms the narrative Poetry 
which, wrttten in various metres, has reached . 
high-water mark in the writings ofShridhar, 
Mnkteshwar nncf Moropont. 

After his return from the pilgrimage,* Dayan- 
'eshwar and his brothers with their youngest 
sister, led aii even course of life at Alandi- 
Thej' never married ; they never worked for 
their livelihood. They had only one occupa- 
tion in life — Service of God. If they saved 
society that was solely because they wanted to 

_ * The time, whiuli the pnrty took for oomploting. this 
pUgrininge, is not known. Perhaps it was throe or ovon 
four years. 
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serve God through society'. Tu elevate the 
depressed and to console the misemble were- 
the . basic elements of their i-eligion. Ag 
Mr. TJIak hostruly said in his recentbook on the 
CtitOi ** To make the individual soul universal- 
whereby the meanest creature in this world’ 
becomes only a manifestation of the Almighty 
and therefore a meet object of worship is the- 
highest form of devoCion compared to which 
the offVring of incense and flowers to Him in 
the privacy of your room or the solitude of the- 
temple, though helpful, is far less elevating.” It 
is a kind of. yajTM. This service of society and the 
man who never draws a breath for himself is the- 
grealesfc saints such was Dnyaneshwar, But 
the success of his mission awakened the- 
jealou83’ of many, some of whom had tlieir own- 
axe to grind. One of them was Chatigti-Deva, 
a great yogin claiming to have lived for four- 
teen centuries. Anxious to test Dnyaneshwar,. 
he once started for Alandi. Riding on a fierce 
tiger, tamed only by the soperior powers of 
yoga with a serpent for his whip, he marched 
followed by a regiment of disciples.' He had 
intended to vanquish Dnyaneshwar but was 
himself half vanquished when he saw Dnya- 
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t)«sh\VAr coming- forward to receive him by 
moving n wall. The conversation that followed 
convinced Changn-Deva that he had caught o 
Tartar. Ultimately be disbanded his disciples 
and himself became one at the feet of bnr 
hero. 

- "Whom the gods love die young” says the 
proverb and in this case the gods were but too 
anxious for the return of one of their own 
company. So oh 25th October, 129G, two 
years after Allaudin’s invasion of the Deccan, - 
Dnynnet.hwar closed his brilliant coreer by 
enterning into eternal Samadhi amidst the 
subdned sobs of his own loving sister, 
brothers, disciples and friends. Ho was barely 
twenty-two. Before the first anniversary of his 
death, his sister and brothers followed him, too 
unwilling' to live in the void caused by their 
brothei^s death. 

So ends the story of Dnyaneshwar's life. The 
history of his inner struggles, — if there • were- 
any- — of his mental and spiritnnl deA'elopment 
is bopelesjly lost to us. What remains is 
a' series of bare facts, happily well 
authenticated, and a succession of miracles 
whose account, proceeding though it does 
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from contemporary writers, is, 'in these days of 
-rationalism, often rejected. To my mind the 
greatest miracle which this boy-saint wrought 
was the immortal booh which he composed 
when barely fifteen. There he stands, before 
the mind’s eye of his reader, in the temple at 
Nevaaa, the light of knowledge radiating from 
'his countenance, holding the audience bound 
by the spell of his eloquent words. To me, 
however, the picture is far less appealing than 
the other, in which, the saint, as yet undis- 
covered, begged from door to door returning 
notrailing for railing but love for hatred, com- 
passion for cruelty and nobility for mean conduct. 
The children ' of the ostracised Viihnlpant 
became the religious leaders of their time. The 
beardless begging boy is the spiritual light of 
six centuries. He conquered Maharashtra and 
made it prostrate before the throne of VitTioba, 
’From his time Pandharptir became the 
Henares of the Marathas. At a time when 
religion was in the bands of Pandits and a 
sealed book to the people, he spread broadcast 
the truths of the Vedas. And what a love for 
his people ! Himself a great yogin and a 
-follower of the great Shankaracharya, for them 
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be diFcardcd, like Viveknnnnda, the bliss of 
Samadhi and the sliinnlnting silence of the 
cave and worked for and amongst them. 
Personally ijartial to jnann only, he preached 
JShal’ti and .ennetioned I'ai'inan. He opened 
their heart nod kindled their spirit; and though 
the political complications of the next two 
i-enturies pul a temporary check on the 
religiou.'! revival, yet with the coming*- of 
it rore with a rebound, extended to the 
remotest corners of Mabarnshlra and made 
religion first n rallying sound and then the 
war-cry of the people. The religious revival 
made the subsequent movement against the 
■Muslim conquerors possible ; and though the 
credit^ of building tSmarnJ must be given to 
Sliivaji and his followers, yet the contribution 
of the leading saints and prophets towards the 
dev»'loptnent of the idea of nationality must 
never be overlooked. For the patriotism of 
those times was based not on economics but 
on religion. 
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Addresses, his 
Speeches in the 
Viceregal and 
Bengal Coun- 
cils, and others 
delivered both 
in India and in 
Sngland during 
his delegation 
to the Press 
^ Conf e r e n o e 

and regard- 
ing Congress 
Pr opag a n d a 

, VTork* Indexed. 

Cloth Bound. Price R3.3. To Subscribers ofthe*'I.R.**2-8. 



G. A« Ratesan db<Oo./>Suiikurama Ohetty St.| -Madras* 



. GANDHirS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

The publication-iDcIudealSfr^ Gandhi's speeches deli 
t 


vexed not only in 
'South Ahrica but 



in Sngland and 
India asj^'cll. A 
unique fe'atuxe of 
this '4 publication 
is ibe inclusion of 
his linrritlOUS dis- 
COUXSCS 

1 sive Hbdisiahce^ 
'and of tf^sfa-^, 
tions of soma 
his Guzerati 
' Speeches and 
.* writings and ap- 
i' preciationsofMx. 
Gandhi by several 
of his fxifend’^a'nH 
feUOv^-yr<S)rkdrs» The tbook is profusely illustn^tS'd. 
Price Re," 1 * 8 - Tp 'Subscribers of thn “ 

S&.ROJINI NAID’U’S- SPEECHES 'AND WRITINGS, 

This exhaustive and comprehensive boUectlon of the 
Speeches and 
Writings of Mrs. 

SaVojini - ISaldu 
1 n>o I e s her 
speeches deliveVed 
from time to -time 
at the various 
s s i o n a of the 

Congress, tbej 
Indian Social andj 
Theisl ic Confer-fi 
ences.' Tt inolixdesl 
also her ' notable^ 
utterances on self- v 
goverament fori 
India, the Kduca- 
tioii of T n d i a n 
Women; .Hindu- 
Muslim Umty, the 
Arms Xct, and 
several select Ad- 

ressestostudents. ■» ^ 
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